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GOLD MEDALS ROYAL YORKSHIRE EXHIBITIONS, 
1866 and 1887. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 
‘Ong Guilders, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
Also at DUBLIN and CARDIFF. 














THE HIGHEST CLASS INSTRUMENTS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


THE MOST PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR PNEUMATIO 
ACTION YET INTRODUCED. 


Estimates and Specifications Free on Application, 





CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 


SUPPLEMENTAL ANTHEMS TO THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL. 


In respense te a widely expressed desire, a Su plement consisting of 35 Anthems has now been iseued. The Selection 
ineludes Special Anthems for Christmas, Easter, Sareedt, Missionary, and other oecasions. 


up A New “Special India Paper” Edition. 
Crown 8vo, with Music, including Supplement of 35 additional Anthems, 





775 HYMNS. 147 CHANTS. 120 ANTHEMS. 
A very Handsome, Compact Book. In Bindings at nett prices from 6s. nett, and upwards. 


Edition on Oxford India Paper. 
Demy 8vo, with Music, Hymns, Chants, and Anthems,.in various Handsome Bindings, from 12s, 
nett, and upwards. 








PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL. * HENRY THACKER, MANAGER. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


The charge for notices (three lines) in this eolumn is 10s. 6d. for 
19 insertions, 68. for 6 insertions, commegcing at any time. 


ISS ROSA MORRELL (Soprano).—For Conéerts, 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, etc.—Mount Melleray, The 
Bank, Highgate Hill, N. 


.. HOPE HAVART (the original “ Silver Chime” 
e¢ Handbell Soloist) for Church Meetings, At Homes, Con- 
certs, etc.—3, Oak Village, Gospel'Oak, N ‘ 
7 R. WALTER E, INGRAM (Tenor).—Oratorios, 
Ballads, A'so Entertainer, Refined Recitals and Sketches. 
Church or Choir Concerts.--t1.Zenoria Rd., E. Dulwich,S.E. 
ISS EDITH NUTTER, A.R.A.M., for four years 
M Contralto Soloist at Union Chapel, Islington, is now.at 
liberty to take ee en or cngazements for special 
musical services, The Pollard Elms, Upper Clapton, N.E. 


Miss ALICE RAINBIRD SMITH, Elocu- 


tionist, Recitals, Concerts, Special Services, &c. Reduced 
terms for Church work.—Address, 45, Khedive Road, Forest Gate, 
London, E 

















M* “ALEXANDER TUCKER (Bass), for Vocal 

Recitals, Concerts, Special Musical Services, ete., etc. 

ighly recommended by leading Free Church Ministers. Pros- 

peetus on application.—Address, Enfield, London, N 

ME. ARTHUR BERRIDGE (Composer) gives 
lessons in Harmony, and revises MSS, for publica- 

tion.— Address, 24, Wallingford Avenue, North Kensington, W. 





NICHOLSON & CO, 
— § Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Hetabliched 50 Years.) 
Organs Constructed with Tubular Pneumatic 
Action, with or without NICHOLSON & Co,’s Patent 
STOP KEY and SPECIAL COMBINATION ACTION, 


Secifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent post free on application. 














R. F. HEDDON BOND, M.A. Cantab., F.R.C.O., 
teaches personally, or by post, Harmony, Counterpoint, and 
all subjects for R,C.O, Exams., including new literary 

subject for A.R.C.O.—9, Beauchamp Hill, Leamington Spa. 


Please note Change of Address. 
MR. CG. DBDARNTON 
has removed from Hampstead to. 
51, STATION ROAD, WEST FINCHLEY, LONDON, N. 


R. E, STANLEY JONES, F.R.C.O. (Author of 
‘‘Hints to R.C.O, Candidates,” 48 pps with examples, post 
free, P.O. 1/7) mee specially for R.C.O. Diplomas, 64, 

, Southsea. 














RGAN LESSONS AND PRACTICE. Lage 
modern Concert Organ, with every accessory, alsotwo smaller 
three-manua! organs,—London Academy of Music (formerly 

London Organ School), 22, Princes Street, Cavendish Square. 
Close to Oxford Circus Tube Station, Buses from all parts. 


RGAN PRACTICE, on new, Two-manual Instru- 
ment by Norman & Beard. Tubular pneumaticaction ; blown 
vy hydraulic power. ‘Terms 1s. per hour, inclusive.—Apply, Rev. J. 
H. Shakespeare, M.A., Baptist Church House, Southampton 
Row, W.C, 
TOR CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send 
One Shilling for Sample Parcel of Effective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate Station 
Arcade, London, E.C. Estimates to Composers, 


USIC PRINTING AT HOME,—Musicians should 

use the BLACK AU TOCOPYIST—most perfect, simplest, 

and cleanly copyist invented—for reproducing Music, writing, 

drawings, etc., equal to lithograph: —original written or drawn on 

ordinary paper with very fluid ink (any kind of pen). Write for price 

list and specimens, or call and see apparatus in operation.—Auto- 
copyist Co., 64, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.Ci 


O CLERGYMEN, COMPOSERS, ORGANISTS, 

CHOIRMASTERS.—Hymn:‘, chants, anthems, etc., neatly 
lithographed-—best work—lowést prices in trade—hundred hymns 
(music, words, soin, by 7in.), 48.6d. Send stamp for specimens.— 
W. Hodder, 209, Holderness Road, Hull, 


(yo et Booklet, ‘* The Modern Organ,” full 
of interesting information of great value to all intending 
purchasers of Pipe Organs. Sent tree by The Positive Organ 

Co., Lt¢,, Arlington Road. London, N.W, 


Ty we TRAINING by the only Natural Method. The 
Secret of the marvellous success of Sims Reeves and Jenny 
Lind. Those wishing to improve their Singing should con- 

sult Rev, Charles Gib, 162, Buckingham Palace Koad, S.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWO NEW ORGAN PIECES 


By HERBERT A. FRICKER 
(City Organist, Town Hall, Leeds ). 
1. CANTILENE NUPTIALE, 
2. SCHERZO SYMPHONIQUE. 
_ Sample copies sent post free, 18, 6d. each, 


























Lendon: BEAL, STUTTARD & CO., 231, Oxford Street, W. 
. 





OUR ADVERTISEMENT Iie FIFTY YEARS of 
PHENOMENAL SUCCESS in ORGAN DE- 
SIGNING, MAKING, and BUILDING. We 
still CONTROL the most USEFUL 
SPECIALITIES In TONE and MECHANISM, 


OUR ADDRESSES are— 


BRINDLEY & FOSTER, 


SHEFFIELD, LONDON: GLASGOW: 
Columbia Plase, Alliance House,  Riehmend Chambers. 
Suffelk Read, and 

areeans Qieeet: Adam St. (Strand). Bath Street. 





T@ CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice ; it excels all other musical 
instryments ; and its extreme portability and richness of tone- 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & C0.’S NEW MODEL 
. CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
te quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys in 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, ada for every descrip- 
then of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 


NICHOLSON & LORD, 


Organ Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


aw eee 


Organs built with improved Tracker Aotion, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Aotion, on the latest 
and most approved prinoiple. 


Bpecifications and Estimates for New Organs, Ba- 
largements, Repairs, ete. sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 
First-olaes Tuners sent te all parts of the Country. 
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Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


A Monthly Record and Review devoted to the Interests of Worship Music 
in the Churches. 
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PRICE 2D. 
Annual Subscription: as. 6d. post free. 

















Factories: 
et LONDON, NORWICH 
& GLASGOW. 
Address : 
19, Ferdinand Street, London; N.W. 
AAAARAAA NAAARARAAAAARAARAARADDAS 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


INCORPORATED, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAM NATIONS. 
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PatRon: -*+* #2 His Grace the Duxe or Leeps 





Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus, Bac, Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Aucustus Hoxmes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


LOCAL AND HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, znd all branches of Music, will be held in London 
and at 400 Provincial Centres in Aprit, when Certificates 
will be granted to all successful candidates, 

SYLLABUS for 1907, together with Annual Report, may be had 
of the Secretary. 

The Higher Examinations in Practical and Theoretical Music 
for Dipl of Associate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate \ ware the 
Teachers’ Diploma (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.), take 
Place in July and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented ; 
also Local School Centres. Particulars on application, 

Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
competition in accordance with the Regulations, 

In the Educational Dea ment, students are received and 
trained under eminent Professors at Moderate Fees. 


A_ VACATION COURSE of Instruction in Special Subjects 
for Teachers and others is held at Easter, August, and Christmas. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
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A SHOKL CHURCH CANTALA, 


PENITENCE, PARDON, & PEACE. 


MUSIC BY 
J. H. MAUNDER.,. 
For Soprano (or Tenor) and Baritone Soli and Chorus, 


Musical News, 15/1/98.—Devotional. | Musical Times 1/1/90.—Admirable, 
Musical Opinion, 1/2/98.—Fine. | Musicul Standard, 5/3/98.—Pleasing. 


Price 1/6; Tonic Sol-fa, 1/-; Words 2/- per 100, 
London and New York: NOVELLO, EWER & 69. 


SACRED MUSIC 


BY 
E. BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantab. 
‘SIn the beginning ” (Christmas Anthem) Four Voices 3d, 





‘¢ Arise, shine for thy light is come” (do.) ... ... 3d, 
Do. do. do. Tonic Sol-fa 1}d- 

ssl will magnify Thee” =... one tee wee BE 
Do. do. Tonic Sol-fa 


ve Yd, 





FIVE SETS OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Complete in Books, One Shilling each; or in Single 
Numbers, One Penny each, 


Lists on application, with Specimens, to the Composer, 
Cathedral Close, Norwich. 





NOVELLO & COMPANY, LONDON. 


SEVENTEEN 
POPULAR ANTHEMS 


FOR 
Harvest, Christmas, Anniversary, 


AND OTHER 


Festival Occasions. 


112 pages. One Shilling net. Post free, 1/2. 

A popular set of Octavo Anthems, many of which have 
been sung at the Crystal Palace and other large Festivals, 
and at the same time being very suitable + for small 
choirs. Composers include G. RAYLEIGH VICARS, 
J. P. ATTWATER, F.R.C.O., FE. MINSHALL, 
W. A. MONTGOMERY, Mus. Bac., JAS. LYONS, Mus 
Bac,, PERCY E. FLETCHER, etc., etc. 








London: “ Musicat JouRNAL” OFrice, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





The 


Prince of Lite. 


A NEW SACRED CANTATA, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF SOME OF OUR LORD’S MIRACLES. 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 


With Soprano and Contralto Solos and Duets. 


Old Notation, 1s. 


Time of Performance, 1} hours 


Gonie Sol-fa, 8d. 


Performed with great success at Crystal Palace, Shoreditch Tabernacle, 
Highbury Hill, Norbiton, Peckham, Birmingham, West Norwood, Torquay, 


Hebden Bridge, Market Weighton, etc., etc. 


Sample copy, post free, 8d. 
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ORATORIOS, £T¢., BY GEO. SHINN, MUS. BAC., CANTAB. 


VERY SUITABLE FOR EASTER, 
“LAZARUS OF BETHANY.” 


| Price 2s.; Boards, 2s. 6d. ; Cloth, 3s. 6d. Sol-fa, ts. 
‘Mr. Shinn has the happy knack of writ ng popular music, 
which is at the same time thoroughly good, and free from serious 
difficulties. The quartet, ‘Blessed are the Dead,’ is really 
charming,”—Nonconformist Musical Journal. 





eS 


“THE CAPTIVES OF BABYLON.” Take Advantage of This 








20th Thousand. Price 2s.; Boards, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. 6d. Sol-fa, 1s. “4. 
“In our judgment no better work of the kind has been Offer Before it is Too Late 
gj eng Ri gees ye Wich ‘ . 
“The libretto is well chosen... . ith regard to the music, . ‘ 
we feel we can hardly doit justice... . Wheie all is so good it is It is made because there are thousands of 


difficult to mention avy 8; ecial numbers.”— United Service Gazette. people who would buy a Cornish Organ if 


they knew about them. Send for free copy 
earth tan ee of one of the finest organ books ever issued, 

‘6 ” telling you all about the Cornish Organs, of 
THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. which over 300,000 have been sold, and then 
Inscribed to Sir F. BRIDGE, M.V.0., Mus. Dcc. most probably we could arrange for you to 


Price 1s. Sol-f2, 6d. ns 
“The words are by Mrs, Hemans, and they have teen well set try one of the Organs in your own home; 








PRES Sc SOT 


to music by Mr. Sit inn, The choruses are broad and effective, ° . 
and the solos are melodious and a es The by wll or, if you want the catalogue, and will send 
prove interesting to both singers and audience."—Musical Journa/. ° 
‘The words are good and the sentiments expressed have in- two penny stamps for postage and mention 
spired Mr, Shinn to write an admirable work.’- Musical News. this paper, we will send it and also a new 





: sacred song with music, entitled, 
“THE QUEEN OF MERRY MAY.” . 
An OPERATIC CANTATA for Female Voicee. Containing Solcs, 66 FROM crOsS TO CROWN,” 


Duets and Choruses. (Choruses in two parts only.) 
A CuoraL SCENE representing the Crowning of the May Queen. 


Composed for the use of Schools and Ladies’ Choral Class: s. by Clifton Bingham, published at 4S. 
Also suitable for Concerts and Entertainments. 
Can be performed with or without action and special dresses, Address C & C. CORNISH & CO 
. (T) 





Price 1s.  Sol-fa Edition, 6d. 
67, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 








London: PITMAN, HART & CO., 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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ARE YOU WANTING A 


: SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
| ANNIVERSARY ? 


Compare Our Popular Id. Selections 
before deciding. 


1907 Selection in the Press. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFIC:, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


SQUIRE’S NOTED 


CHOIR REGISTER. 


4 SIZE 10 by 8. Price 3/= nett. . RULED For six_YEARs. 
(POST FREE, 3/3). 
Strongly Bound in Cloth, and Gold Lettered ‘‘ Choir Register.’’ 


























This handy Book is the most complete one issued, and contains sufficient space for the registry of a 
choir numbering up to and including 48 members for six years ; pages for choir members (names and 
addresses), and ruled so as to show weekly and quarterly attendances at a glance. 





} “MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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To our many readers we offer our best wishes 
for a very happy and prosperous New Year. 


++++ 


We thank our readers for their kindly 
interest in the JOURNAL in years gone by. We 
hope we may count upon their continued help, 
by making the JoURNAL as widely known as 
possible. +444 


Some new features (which will be con- 
tinued monthly) will be found in_ this 
issue of the JOURNAL, and we hope they 
will prove interesting. We call special atten- 
tion to the last paragraph, under ‘‘ Musical 
Notes and Queries.’’ There are many—young 
musicians especially—who come to points of 
difficulty now and again, and are in some doubt 
how to solve those difficulties. If any of our 
readers, so situated, will communicate with Dr. 
Mansfield, he will endeavour to help them. 
This arrangement ought to be of much service. 


+oos 


We hope to announce, in our February issue, 
the name of the winner of the prize for the best 
‘* Suggestion.’? We have received many post- 
cards containing numerous suggestions, and it 
will take some time to go through them. 
Further, owing to Christmas holidays we have 
to go to press earlier than usual. 


+o++ 


Sir Frederick Bridge, when giving his lecture - 
on the new Wesleyan Hymn and Tune Book in 
Lancashire, humorously said that from the or- 
gan loft in Westminster Abbey he could see the 
Wesley monument, and so knew that the eye of 
the great reformer was on him. Sir Frederick 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Per #th page = 2}inches coe £012 6 
os oo eo - aa ee ee a 
» Full ,, ees ae aa 440 
Discount for a long series. Special position by arrangement. 
PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
3 Lines 10s. 6d. per annum. 6s. for six months. 
Address all applications for space to 
The Musical Journal, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


All Communications for the Editor should be sent 
to him at Bryntirion, Grimston Avenue, Folkestone. 
Orders for any of our publications should be sent to the 
publishing office, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





~ 


also said he felt obliged to insert some ‘‘ curly ”’ 
tunes, but he believed that ere long they would 
be regarded as monstrosities. 


too? 


Choirs often get the credit of being necessary 
evils. But the choir of the United Methodist 
Free Church at Castlemere are certainly 
entitled to the hignest praise for their efforts to 
pay a large share of the cost of a new organ. 
They agreed to raise £150, but by a bazaar 
and other means they actually found £284 
Excellent ! 

++++ 


We hear of a new use for the phonograph, 
and one that saved much expense. A young 
lady in Australia, believing she had ‘a good 
voice, was anxious to come to London to com- 
pete for a scholarship. The thought struck her 
to sing into the phonograph and then send the 
record to a well-known teacher of singing in 
London, asking his advice. This was done, 
and the expert’s verdict was favourable. The 
lady consequently came from ‘‘ down under,’’ 
and was one of the two successful candidates 
out of 190 competitors. 


t+o+ 


The annual festival of the Nonconformist 
Choir Union is to be held at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday, June 15. Applications from 
choirs wishing to take part should be made to 
the Secretary, Mr. Arthur Berridge, 24, 
Wallingford Avenue, North Kensington, 
London, W. +444 


Next month we hope to give an illustrated 
article on Dr. H. Walford Davies, which will 
contain much interesting matter. 
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Passing Notes, 


THOSE who are fond of noting coincidences 
should not fail to observe the curious connection 
between William Shrubsole, the composer of 
“ Miles’ Lane,” and Dr. Roland Rogers, the re- 
instated organist of Bangor Cathedral. In 1784 
Shrubsole, as I showed in our December issue, 
lost his appointment as organist of Bangor 
Cathedral because he would persist in fre- 
quenting “conventicles.” Some ten or twelve 
years ago Dr. Roland Rogers, filling that 
identical post at Bangor, had to resign because the 
Dean of the day objected to him opening organs in 
chapels. A hundred odd years had passed, and yet 
bigotry and intolerance had not died! Luckily, 
though poor Shrubsole was worsted, Dr. Rogers has 
lived to enjoy a triumph. 


A lady novelist enlarges (in a preface) on the 
“ prodigal days” in which we live. Her attention 
is directed chiefly to the musical prodigies. During 
the last three seasons, according to this petticoat 
censor, the newspapers have chronicled 73 new 
musical geniuses. I have long since ceased to keep 
count of the juvenile geniuses, but I do not hesitate 
to accept the lady novelist’s figures. There is no 
child who scrapes the fiddle in public, or thumps 
a piano on a platform who is not a genius, provided 
his (or her) backers have money enough to pay for 
the reputation. Musical education is permeating 
all classes. A gentleman happened to ask in a cer- 
tain house the other day (I had the story from him- 
self) who played the piano he observed there. 
“Oh,” replied the good woman, “a lady visitor who 
was here not long since played on it. But,” she 
went on to say, “she had to take two hands to it, 
while my little girl can play a tune with one finger.” 
Where’s your vaunted infant prodigy after that ? 





A well-known musician tripped me up with a 
startler the other day. He said that a bachelor 
composer could never with his music touch the 
emotional depths of our nature. His idea was that 
the bachelor composer is, ¢fso facto, a man of cold- 
blooded, unemotional temperament. Well, what of 
Beethoven, Handel, Chopin, Schubert, Brahms, all 
unmarried men? Does their music fail in its appeal 
to the emotional sense because they did not contract 
to provide board and lodgings, bread and butter for 
one of the gentler sex? Not Beethoven’s, Chopin’s, 
Schubert’s music, certainly. I do not include Han- 
del, for I have never been quite sure in my own 
case whether it is the religious, the emotional, the 
traditional sense that is most affected by his music. 
But my well-known musician probably exaggerates 
the effects of bachelorhood on the composer. Han- 
del, I fancy, would never have married in any case ; 
but it was merely an accident that Beethoven, 
Chopin, and Schubert did not marry. Beethoven 
would have married the “immortal beloved ” of his 
impassioned letters if circumstances had. been 
favourable. Chopin would have married, too, if 
only he had been able boldly to declare his love ; 


and Schubert—well, Schubert died so early that we 
can hardly say anything of him in this connection. 


As for Brahms, I should think he would never 
have married under any circumstances. He gave 
the most curious reasons for remaining a bachelor 
that I have ever met with. Here is what he wrote, | 
late in life, to an intimate friend :— 

At the time when I should have best liked to 
marry, my pieces were hissed in concert rooms, or, 
at the best, received with icy coldness. I did not 
mind that, because I knew their true value, and I 
believed that the public taste would change. When 
afterwards I came home to my lonely room I did 
not feel despondent. On the contrary. But if in 
such moments I had had to meet the anxious, ques- 
tioning eyes of a wife with the words, ‘‘ Another 
failure,’ I could not have borne ¢hat. For a woman 
may love an artist, whose wife she is, ever so much, 
and even do what is called believe in him, still she 
cannot have the perfect certainty of victory which 
is in hés heart. And if she had wanted to comfort 
mes. 3. J A wife to pity her husband for his non- 
success! Ugh! I cannot bear to think what a hell 
that would have been to me. 

It is a very pretty, a very significant story. But 
really, if Brahms had been a marrying man, he 
would never have reasoned the question in that cold- 
blooded way. He would have fallen in love like 
more ordinary mortals because he “couldn’t help 
it,” and his end would inevitably have been at the 


altar. 


Nottingham has been celebrating the centenary 
of the death of Henry Kirke White, “ Nottingham s 
one lamb,” as Mr. Augustine Birrell rather spite- 
fully calls him. Why do I note the fact here? 
Why, because Kirke White wrote that hymn, so 
familiar to all of us, “ Much in sorrow, oft in woe.” 
He wrote it, too, on the back of one of his mathe- 


matical papers—for he was a student at St. John’s 


College, Cambridge. Literary criticism of the 
higher order sneers at Kirke White. Thus, Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury says ‘“‘ he was a good young man 
with a pathetic career, but a poetaster meiely.” The 
pathetic career is accepted. White was the son of a 
butcher, a reluctant lawyer's clerk, an enthusiastic 
student, a Cambridge undergraduate, and a victim 
of consumption. All this made his verse for a time 
popular. He was a poetaster, too, no doubt. But 
so, according to the higher criticism, were most of 
our great hymn-writers. What was Wesley? What 
was the author of “Rock of Ages”? Was Edward 
Perronet, who wrote “All hail! the power of Jesu’s 
name,” a great poet? Let us have done with this 
nonsense. Great hymn-writers are not necessarily 
great poets, nor great poets necessarily great hymn- 
writers. 


Speaking of hymn-writers, my readers will pardon 
the “ personal note” if I make special mention here 
of the passing away of an old friend of my own— 
the lady who wrote that very popular hymn, “ The 
sands of time are sinking.” Mrs. Anne Ross Cousin 
has gone to her rest at the long age of eighty-two. 
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i once asked her to tell me the story of “ The sands 
of time.” We were sitting in her cosy little room 
on the south side of Edinburgh, the fire burning 
brightly, the wind and the storm howling outside. 
“Well,” she said, “this hymn was written in the 
Free Church manse of Irvine. My husband, you 
know, was minister there. I think it would be about 
the year 1854. I wrote it as I sat at work one Satur- 
day evening, and though I threw it off entire at that 
time, it was the reSult of long familiarity with the 
writings of Rutherford, especially his letters. It first 


appeared in the Christian Treasury as a poem of 
nineteen verses, and I had then no idea of its being 
used in an abridged form as a hymn.” Thus are 
our popular hymns made—thrown off in a moment 
of inspiration. The grass is still green on Dr. 
Matheson’s grave. I saw it the other day, and I 
could not help thinking of his repeated assertion that 
he had written “O love, that will not let me go” 
i. less than a quarter of an hour. There must be 
such a thing as inspiration, after all. 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





Pen Points. 


THE question of Gregorians versus Anglicans has 
been revived again. Frankly, I hate Gregorians. 
Mr. Augustus Hare quotes a lady as remarking that 
“the old monks only sang Gregorians by way of 
penance, so why should we sing them?” Why, in- 
deed? Henry Smart (we all play his organ music, 
I hope) once told a Gregorian enthusiast that his 
punishment in the next world would be an eternal 
pouring of red-hot crotchets and yuavers upon his 
poor, quivering, angelic body. It wasn’t a bad 
joke, was it? 

Neither was the Yankee’s witticism, as my old 
friend Dr. Spark (“Vital Spark,” we used to call 
him), of Leeds, set it down in his Reminiscences. 
The American found the Gregorian music in the 
Anglican service “rather tart”—no tune much. 
“ Made by your village organist, I guess,” he said. 
His clerical host set him right, and assured him 
that these Gregorian chants were thought to be 
identical with the Hebrew melodies that King David 
himself used to sing and play on his harp. “ Well, 
now,” drawled the Yankee, “I am very glad indeed 
to hear this, because it clears up in my mind a little 
difficulty I have always experienced in reading the 
Bible as to the real reason why Saul threw his 
javelin at David when he was a-trying to soothe his 
royal master of a rayther awkward temper with 
those ancient ditties.” There you have the case 
against Gregorians! Who will state the case “ for” 
with equally convincing point? 


Mr. John Francis Barnett, the composer of “ The 
Ancient Mariner,” and many more popular cantatas, 
tells in his recently-published Reminiscences how 
Pachmann, the Chopin pianist, once found Henselt 
“wearing as many as five thick coats, one over the 
other.” He must have been a chilly mortal! Mr. 
Barnett says that Henselt, though he had “ enormous 
executive powers” as a pianist, suffered so much 
from nervousness that he seldom appeared in public. 
Alas! but for nervousness many a player would have 
become celebrated. Mr. Barnett quotes the late 
Ernest Pauer as observing to him: “I do not know 
what nervousness is.” But is not a certain amount of 
nervousness inseparable from the artistic tempera- 
ment? 


Mr. Barnett mentions having seen Spohr in Eng- 
land. He did not wear five coats. But he wore a 





red waistcoat—-a “ bright red Turkey shawl pattern ” 
—which, as he was a very big man, displayed “a 
considerable surface of red.” This was when he 
came to London in 1820, at the invitation of the 
Philharmonic Society. He wanted to make an 
impression, and he thought to do it best by the red 
waistcoat. 





He tells us all about it himself. “Scarcely had 
I appeared in it in the street,” he says, “than I 
attracted the general attention of all who passed. 
The grown-up people contented themselves with 
looks of surprise and then passed on; but the young 
urchins of the street were loud in their remarks, 
which unfortunately I did not understand, and 
therefore could not imagine what it was in me that 
so displeased them. By degrees, however, they 
formed a regular tail behind me, which grew con- 
stantly louder in speech and more and more unruly. 
A passer-by addressed me, and probably gave me 
some explanation of its meaning, but as it was in 
English, I derived no benefit from it.” And all 
because of a red waistcoat ! 





The eminent violinist composer, thus persecuted, 
made for the house of his friend Ferdinand Ries, 
Beethoven’s pupil, who was then settled in London : 
when Mrs. Ries explained to him that-a general 
mourning had been officially ordered for George III., 
whose death had recently taken place, and that 
Spohr’s waistcoat had therefore acted as a red rag 
to sorrowing John Bull! 





The story, recounted once by Mr. F. G. Edwards, 
reminded him of an anecdote which used to greatly 
amuse Mendelssohn. At a country funeral the 
parish clerk, or sexton, was clad in a red waistcoat. 
When the clergyman remonstrated with him upon 
the unseemly colour of his garment, the clerk 
replied: “ Well, what does it matter, your reverence, 
so long as the heart is black!” 





Sir Frederick Bridge has been on tour with a lec- 
ture on “Shakespeare and Music.” What a theme 
that is! I have on my shelves three separate 
volumes devoted to it: (1) “The Handbook of 
Shakespeare Music,” by Alfred Roffe (1878); (2) 
“Shakespeare and Music,” by Edward W. Naylor 
(1896) ; and (3) “ Shakespeare in Music,” by Louis 
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C. Elson (igo1). Sir Frederick Bridge will add a 
fourth presently, I feel sure. Why not? He would 
treat the subject lightly yet learnedly—has he not 
shown us how in his “Samuel Pepys, Lover of 
Musique ”? 





Meanwhile, in his lecture, he does not fail to work 
in the usual witticism. Do you remember how, in 
“Hamlet,” the players enter with recorders? “O! 
the recorders: let me see one,” exclaims the royal 
Dane. What were the recorders? “ They were not 
representatives of the law,’ says Sir Frederick 
Bridge. Of course not. The recorder was a kind 
of beak flute like a flageolet. Bacon says it had a 
conical bore and six holes. So it had, we may say, 
the general figure of a modern oboe, but was played 
with a “ whistle” mouthpiece instead of a reed. 





Curiously enough, Sir Frederick’s brother, Dr. 
Joseph C. Bridge, the organist of Chester Cathedral, 
lectured some five years ago to the Musical Asso- 
ciation on a “set” of recorders preserved in the 
Grosvenor Museum at Chester. There is only one 
other complete set known, I believe—that at Nurem- 


berg. The Chester organist is hardly less zealous 
as an antiquary than he is in his duties as a church 
musician. 


Commend me to the Yankee for daring originality. 
Here is Dr. Goodchild, of the Baptist Church on 
Forty-Second Street, New York, who steps down 
from his pulpit every Sunday to make room for a 
“sacred siffleuse” and a professional performer of 
hymns upon musical glasses. He says he fills his 
church in that way when he could not fill it other- 
wise—a poor compliment to himself, surely. 

It is good to fill your church, no doubt. But I 
should be afraid that when a violin has displaced 
the musical glasses, and given way to a cornet, to 
be succeeded by a dulcimer and a Jew’s harp, or a 
magic lantern at evening service, the novelty would 
wear off and the masses relapse into non-church- 
going. Luckily the majority of vur churches here 
prefer, and will continue to follow the golden mean 
of a simple and dignified ritual. No lasting good 
comes of sensationalism, either in music or preach- 
ing. MAJOR FORTH. 





Musical Notes and Queries. 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., TRINITY UNIVERSITY, TORONTO; 
F.R.C.O.; L.Mus.L.C.M.; L.Mus.T.C.L. 
(Author of “The Students Harmony,” etc., etc.) 


WITH the New Year comes the purchase of new 
calendars. Judging from “information received,” 
the sale of those devoted to music and musicians is 
somewhat on the increase. The real musical 
calendar-—one with a daily quotation, in music 
type, of a complete musical phrase, for a given day 
to be taken from some work of a composer 
born on that day—would be, we fear, too 
costly in production, and, consequently, too 
high priced to command a _ remunerative sale. 
The idea, however, might be worth the atten- 
tion of some enterprising publisher, should such 
a one happen to read these lines. By the way, 
is it not strange that, so far as we are aware 
(pace Mr. Algernon Ashton), no composer of 
real note can claim the ist of January as _ his 
birthday? The late Mr. Stephen Stratton once 
stated in the columns of the Musical Age that 
more than a dozen musicians sprang into being 
on New Year’s Day. But Mr. Stratton did not fur- 
nish us with their names. Consequently we have 
no means of determining their rightful position in 
the Pantheon of musical art. 

But if no very prominent composers have com- 
menced their career on New Year’s Day, that day is 
memorable as the birthday of that remarkable 
instrumentalist, Henry Lazarus, “the most accom- 
plished clarinettist which this country has_pro- 
duced.” Born on January ist, 1815, the London lad 
trained under the best bandmasters of his day, and, 
in 1840, became the principal clarinettist at the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, Her Majesty’s Theatre, 


and at all the leading concerts and festivals. He 
was also Professor of his instrument at the Royal 
Academy of Music and at Kneller Hall, the military 
school of music. He retired in 1892, and died on 
the 6th of March, 1895, at the good old age of 
eighty. He was one of those few men of whom it 
could truthfully be said that it was better to hear 
him thah only to be able to hear of him. 


Just at present there is every reason why the 
memory of Lazarus should be kept fragrant, the 
modern neglect and seeming unpopularity of wind 
instruments being as deplorable as it is inexplicable. 
Neither so difficult nor so expensive as stringed 
instruments of similar quality, while far more in 
demand (owing to the paucity of performers), the 
flute, oboe and clarinet—to say nothing of that most 
human of all instruments, the French horn—ought 
to find devotees in all musical society. As drawing- 
room instruments the foregoing are most effective, 
and a good amateur performer on either of them is 
sure to be regarded as more or less of a local ‘* lion.’’ 
We never consider the years of study we spent upon 
stringed instruments (for which we had only 
moderate ability) to have been wasted, but we always 
regret that circumstances prevented us from obtain- 
ing much more than a passing acquaintance with 
many brass and wind instruments upon some of 
which our modesty still permits us to believe we 
could have played with, at any rate, an average 
amount of success. 


In the course of an after-dinner speech, on the 
occasion of a banquet given to Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
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at the Hotel Cecil, Sir Charles Stanford caused 
some little fluttering amongst the publishing dove- 
cotes by declaring that Schubert, selling his “ Erl- 
king” to a Viennese publisher for about 7s., was 
better off a century ago than is the present-day 
English composer of “absolute” music, who knows 
that if he offered any of his MSS. to an English 
publisher he would get them returned by the next 
post with a polite intimation that their difficulty was 
an insurmountable barrier to their sale. Sir Charles 
further asserted that nine-tenths of the best music 
in England was still in MS., a condition of things 
which could only be paralleled in English literature 
by imagining that the works of all the great English 
poets and philosophers of recent date were still in 
MS. also. But Sir Charles appears to have forgotten 
that, in the matter of the publication of MSS. of 
merit, the difficulty is more judicial than financial. 
Musicians might, perhaps, combine and form a 
subsidised publishing firm, but who would decide 
upon the MSS. to be published? The spirit of 
prejudice and partisanship, so prevalent in other 
musical matters (e.g., musical examinations), leaves 
but little hope that justice would be done in this par- 
ticular instance. At present the publication of 
meritorious MSS. is as difficult in practice as it is 
commendable in theory. 


A certain village in the “north countree” pos- 
sesses a parish church with a parson who edits a 
parish magazine, the only remarkable thing about 
all the foregoing being the contents of the maga- 
zine. In the latter the worthy vicar announces his 
discovery that mixed choirs are troubled with “ three 
lively attendant devils.” Our clerical friend is not 
only exact as to their number—“ three,” not seven— 
and as to their character— lively,” not lying—but 
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he has evidently come to close quarters with them 
at some time or other, for he is actually able to 
call these fiends by name, viz., the “dress” devil, 
the “ flirting” devil, and the “ quarrelling” devil. 
Strange that after nearly a quarter of a century’s 
experience of mixed choirs we have never made the 
acquaintance of these creatures! The devil of 
indifference we know. He is ubiquitous. Indeed, 
some say he is more often to be found in the pews 
than in the choir stalls. But at a properly conducted 
rehearsal there should be no time for either flirting 
or quarrelling, and as to dress, we believe that it is 
even possible to express sartorially respect for 
“first day” and its associations. But the mixed 
choir has always been a much maligned institution, 
and in this recent phase of malignment it is in 
excellent company. For was it not the Master Musi- 
cian—the Man Whose coming was heralded by 
music, and Whose practice we observe every time 
we chant the Psalms or sing the Amens—of Whom 
it was said, “ He hath a devil ”? 

The editor of the JOURNAL has expressed a wish 
that readers desirous of help or information upon 
any point of musical study or activity would send 
queries to the writer of these paragraphs, Dr. 
Orlando A. Mansfield, at his home address, Glen- 
haven, Torquay, when, if of general interest, these 
queries will receive acknowledgment and reply in 
this column month by month. It is now many years 
since we gave up the idea of being ornamental. 
But to be useful is still the me plus ultra of our 
musical aspirations. Will our readers help us 
towards the attainment of this most desirable end 
by communicating to us some portion of their musi- 
cal doubts and difficulties? We may not be able to 
solve or remove them all. But we will promise to 
make a really honest try. 





Master Musicians. 


DR. A. L. PEACE. 


A FRIEND of mine, writing once about the sub- 
ject of this sketch, declared it to be an excellent 
thing for a man to have a name that puns well. 
I am not so sure, remembering the saying of 
the Frenchman that punning is the last refuge 
of the witless. But, doubtless, it is good some- 
times to have a name which readily lends itself 
to the verbal sallies of the jocular person. The 
organists of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, have 
been particularly fortunate in this respect. 
How many of us have informed our less-in- 
structed fellows that the Liverpool organist 
was the Best in the world? And how many of 
us have exercised our modest wit on the name 
of his successor? When Best died, the 
mourners, after going about the streets, 
found consolation in Peace—perfect Peace. 
There is a well-known hymn with these last 
words. It is said (but I have my doubts about 
it) that the late Rev. A. K. H. Boyd once de 





clared that he would never think of giving out 
‘* Peace, perfect Peace,’’ to be sung in Glasgow 
Cathedral, because the eminent organist there 
would be sure to take it as a personal compli- 
ment! And so this jingle on the name goes 
on : the temptation is irresistible. 

Dr. Peace’s biography, if one were writing a 
bald notice for a musical dictionary, could soon 
be told, notwithstanding all that it represents 
of hard work as a student and of most distin- 
guished work as a recital organist. Albert 
Lister Peace was born at Huddersfield in 1844, 
and is thus in his sixty-second year. He was 
something of a musical prodigy, for while still 
a child of five he could name by ear the abso- 
lute pitch of any note or chord struck on the 
piano. His parents, themselves musical, put 
him in good hands, and he was having piano 
lessons from a professor before he was six. A 
year later he began the study of the instrument 
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of which he was to become such an expert, his 
master being Mr. Henry Parratt (brother of 
Sir Walter Parratt), organist of the parish 
church at Huddersfield. At the gentle age of 
nine, he began his public career by being ap- 
pointed organist of the parish church of Holm- 
firth. Very few organists can have held a post 
at a much earlier age than that. But young 
Peace was a very demon for. practice. I 





DR. A. L. PEACE. 


believe he once parted with his skates to get a 
juvenile to blow for him in those days. He was 
once asked for a word of advice to young 
organists who would attain to eminence like 
himself. ‘‘ Practise, my boy, practise,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘ Don’t shirk the drudgery; stick to 
Rinck’s Organ School and old Bach, and leave 
arrangements alone until you can play.’’ Most 
young students would rather take the ‘‘ ar- 
rangements’”’ first, and Rinck and Bach 
afterwards ! 

Anecdotes of Peace’s younger years are 
plentiful. Once, at a bazaar, or some such 
function, he had been playing the piano on a 
platform, hidden away behind some tall palms. 
Somebody asked who was the pianist, and the 
boy was lifted on to a table standing near. The 
table was frail, and but for the strong arm of 
the clergyman, a collapse would have disturbed 
(shall I venture it?) his peaceful career. One 
winter’s day he was proceeding to afternoon 
service, following the choirmaster down the 
snow-covered road. The choirmaster’s new 
silk hat showed a tempting mark; Peace made 
a snowball and took aim. ‘‘ Much to my sur- 
prise,’’ he says, ‘‘ the hat fell off. There were 


terrible threats of a thrashing, but we were 
barely in time for church, and to thrash me 
would take too long. The service calmed his 
rage, and there was no breach of the peace.”’ 


It is the Doctor himself who puns this time. 
It is from himself, too, that*I have the follow- 
ing gruesome tale. Dr. Peace writes: ‘‘ One 
of those events incidental to the follies of youth 
happened when I was organist at Holmfirth 
Parish Church. One Sunday afternoon, after 
service, I went with a young friend to his home 
to tea. Just previous to this repast, we went 
into the garden and had a feed of green goose- 
berries, to which we did ample justice. All 
went well until the evening service, when an 
ominous upward movement became pdinfully 
manifest, and reached a climax during the 
chanting of the Psalms. But I stuck to my 
guns bravely, and nobody was any the wiser— 
except myself! In after years, when I visited 
the old church, I expected to find a gooseberry 
bush growing amongst the pedals. The old 
organ had, however, been replaced by a new 
one, otherwise, who knows whether my expec- 
tation might not have been realised? ”’ 


Another anecdote which ought to be recorded 
dates from about this time. Messrs. Conacher, 
the Huddersfield builders, had invited Dr. S. S. 
Wesley, then at Winchester, to inspect one of 
their organs with a view to getting a testi- 
monial. Wesley came, and Peace, then seven- 
teen, was put up to play for him. He played 
Best’s arrangement of the Larghetto from 
Beethoven’s second symphony, Wesley listen- 
ing with closed eyes. Next morning, when the 
young player called, Mr. Conacher said: 
‘* Here, Peace, here’s something for you,’’ and 
handed him a sheet of notepaper. To his sur- 
prise, he read a flattering testimonial from the 
veteran. ‘‘ What is the meaning of this? ’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Oh,’’ replied Mr. Conacher, ‘‘ when 
Wesley was writing my testimonial he asked 
for another sheet of paper, saying, ‘I will give 
the young man one as well.’’’ Do you sup- 
pose that Dr. Peace does not still treasure that 
interesting testimonial from the composer of 
‘* Blessed be the God and Father ’’ ? 


After filling several appointments near home, 
Peace went to Glasgow in 1865 as organist to 
Trinity Congregational Church. Curiously 
enough, that was the very year in which the 
Church of Scotland sanctioned the use of 
organs. The coincidence is perhaps worth 
noting, for over a period of many years I 
should say that a good two-thirds of the organs 
placed in Scottish churches were opened by Dr. 
Peace. As his reputation extended, he was 
often called upon to advise committees in their 
choice of organs, and to give the subsequent 
inaugural recital. As one has said, it was 
obviously of great advantage, both educa- 
tionally and by way of overcoming the long- 
lived prejudice against organs, that they should 
be introduced by so expert and notable a 
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IN THIS HOUR OF SOFTENED SPLENDOUR. 


Serenade. 


Words by H. SMITH. 
Music by CIRO PINSUTI. 
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BELL UPON ORGAN. 


CHORUS (unaccompanied) for 8.C.T.B. 
Worps sy DR. GEORGE MACDONALD.* 
Music by CHARLES DARNTON. 





Lonpon: ‘‘MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, PATERNOSTER Row. Price 2d.; Tonic Sol-fa 1d. 
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player. Even yet, Dr. Peace is constantly 
tempted across the Border when new organs 
have to be opened. And why not? Who can 
perform the duty better ? 

In 1870 Dr. Peace was elected organist to the 
University of Glasgow; and after leaving 
Trinity Congregational Church he was _ suc- 
cessively organist at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church (1873), Maxwell Parish Church (1875), 
and Hillhead Parish Church (1876). In 1879 
he was elected organist to the Cathedral, and 
there he remained until called to Liverpool in 
1897. I could write at length of his work in 
Glasgow, especially at the Cathedral, and in 
Scotland generally, but space is limited. He 
regarded his Glasgow organ (it has since been 
enlarged) as the finest instrument north of the 
Tweed. But he was never satisfied with the 
hesitating appreciation which the public gave 
to organ music. ‘‘ Here am JI;’’ he said in 


, 1894, ‘‘ after having given quite 300 recitals in 


and around Glasgow, obliged to confess that 
organ-playing, in itself, remains powerless to 
attract an appreciative audience. I declare 
that one might as well be organist to the 
Necropolis, so far as any good has been done 
in this direction. Of course there are the 
select few who really understand and like the 
instrument, but the many would rather hear a 
concertina, or something of that sort.’’ Dr. 
Peace must Have been in a pessimistic. mood 
when he spoke thus. The “ many ”’ are not to 
be seriously thought of at all in connection with 
organ music, but I do not know any recital 
organist who can draw better or more appre- 
ciative audiences than Dr. Peace. 

His style is well known, and it is in many 
respects his own. Its distinguishing features 
have been described as a beautiful clearness 
and an inimitable feeling for tone-colour. He 
seizes on the possibilities of his music with 
unerring instinct ; his tone-combinations are 
always pleasing, and his judgment as to 
balance and, so to speak, perspective, is never 
at fault. His method is cunningly devised to 
unfold the form of the pieces he plays, and the 
attentive ear traces throughout an _ orderly 
sequence of development. In such a piece, for 
instance, as the last movement of Mendels- 
sohn’s 4th Sonata, the fugue subject at its suc- 
cessive entries stands out from its counter- 
points with a distinctness like that achieved by 
the pianist’s varied touch; and the apparent 
flexibility of the stiff mechanical apparatus of 
the organ proclaims in no uncertain voice the 
genius of the master. 

I have heard some foolish people object that 
Dr. Peace plays too many ‘“‘ arrangements ”’ 
and too little ‘‘ legitimate ’’ organ music. This 
is nonsense. Look through all his old pro- 
grammes and you will find. that he has played 
all Bach’s best preludes and fugues, Mendels- 
sohn’s sonatas, Handel’s concertos, and a vast 
amount of what is called legitimate organ 


music besides. But he has his own ideas about 
‘“‘ arrangements.’’ ‘‘ What is organ music? ”’ 
he asks, in effect. ‘‘ Surely music that can be 
made effective on the organ. Mind, several 
things are essential. First of all the music 
must be good in itself and suitable for per- 
formance on the organ. Then the arrange- 
ment must be skilfully done, the organ must be 
adequate, and the performer capable. This 
combination is absolutely necessary, and I ven- 
ture to say that performers often fail from lack 
of one or more of these factors. As a matter 
of fact, arrangements are far more difficult to 
play than original music. To play a Bach 
fugue you require fair technique and steadiness 
as to time; there is little change of registration 
needed, and little demand on one’s artistic feel- 
ing. But to play a good arrangement well 
requires far finer judgment, greater power of 
adaptation, and indeed all the powers that go 
to make an artiste.’’ This puts the case con- 
vincingly. The latter-day organist cannot do 
without arrangements. Some few years back 
Dr. Peace declared, when examining at the 
Royal College of Music, that concert organists 
can never be bred on our present system of 
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education. ‘‘ Sir Walter Parratt had brought 
up the young people beautifully on Bach and 
Rheinberger, but 1 need not say that recitalists 
who depended on Bach and Rheinberger would 
play to empty seats. The organ is an orches- 
tral instrument, and music that fully utilises its 
resources demands a totally different style of 
playing from that suitable for the so-called pure 
organ music.”’ 

Dr. Peace thinks that the general level of 
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organ-playing is decidedly higher than‘it was 
thirty or forty years ago. But his experience 
as an examiner at the R.C.O. has been a little 
disappointing. ‘‘ There are plenty’ of good 
level players,’’ he says, ‘‘ but genius is hard to 
find. We have few organists to-day like 
Wesley, and no church organist I ever heard 
could beat Stainer.’’ Dr. Peace had specially 
good means of judging in this respect, for 
while in Scotland he was constantly being 
called in to adjudicate on the candidates for 
church appointments. He thinks this is on the 
whole the best system. ‘‘ Any organist would, 
as a rule, rather play to an expert than to Tom, 
Dick, and Harry.’’ What is the Doctor’s 
plan? Well, the candidates each play a piece 
of their own selection, a piece at sight, trans- 
pose a hymn-tune or two, perhaps play from a 
vocal score, and answer a few questions. He 
sets most store by transposing, and unfortu- 
nately ‘‘ that’s the part of the business in which 
most candidates fail. They never shirk the 
test altogether, but they often make a mess of 
it.’’ The Doctor illustrates the usefulness of 
transposing by a story from his own experi- 
ence. On one occasion Madame Rudersdorf 
had been engaged to sing at a concert in a 
Scotch provincial town. The lady had a 
temper, and was enraged to find that she had 
been engaged for “ The Creation,’’ the music 
of which was too high for her. Dr. Peace was 
the organist, and when he heard of the circum- 
stances he said: ‘‘ We’ll get out of this diffi- 
culty all right.’’ When the lady’s solos came 
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on he quietly transposed them to a lower key, 
and the high notes gave Rudersdorf no trouble. 
In the artistes’ room afterwards she came mas- 
sively forward to the blushing accompanist. 
‘* Let me embrace you, Mr. Peace; do let me 
embrace you,’’ she said. You may ask the 
Doctor himself whether he fell into those out- 
stretched arms! The Doctor is always genial, 
and often witty. Some years ago he was 
asked to give a recital at a country church, and 
a solo from ‘‘ The Creation ’’ was in the pro- 
gramme. ‘‘I hope,’’ he wrote to the local 
organist, ‘‘ 1 hope you have a copy of Haydn’s 
work. You can’t expect me to bring the whole 
Creation with me.’’ Once he was testing a 
short leet for an Edinburgh church. One of 
the candidates, an M.A. and a Mus.Doc., 
began to recommend himself on the strength of 
his academical distinctions. Dr. Peace heard 
him out, and then, adjusting his pince-nez, 
remarked quietly : ‘‘ Ah! we want an organist 
here.’’ 

Dr. Peace, I ought to add, took his Mus. Bac. 
degree at Oxford in 1870, and five years later 
(the earliest possible date) he obtained his 
Doctor’s degree. His published compositions 
include two organ sonatas, two complete ser- 
vices in D, a church cantata, ‘‘ St. John the 
Baptist,’’ a setting of Psalm 138, and several 
arrangements for the organ. And who does 
not know that fine tune of his which has so 
helped to make the popularity of Dr. Mathe- 
son’s hymn, ‘‘O Love, that will not let me 
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Concerning Carols and Carolling. 


ALTHOUGH in recent years the practice of singing 
carols at Christmas and at Easter has rapidly 
spread in our parish churches, dissenting chapels, 
and great cathedrals, it is really of very ancient 
origin, and carries us back to the time when 
“ Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a 
timbrel in her hand; and all the women went out 
after her with timbrels and with dances,” and an- 
swered back the chorus of the men, “Sing ye to 
the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously; the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea” 
(Exodus xv. 20). 

The literal meaning of the word carol is choral 
dance* ; a song accompanying a dance; a song of 
joy and praise. It is doubtless difficult sometimes to 
distinguish between what may be designated a hymn 
and what a carol. St. Augustine says: ‘* Do you 
know what a hymn is? It is singing with the 
praise of God. If you praise God and do not sing, 
you utter no hymn. If you sing, and praise not 
God, you utter no hymn. If you praise anything 
which does not pertain to the praise of God, though 


in singing you praise, you utter no hymn.’’ From 


* Old French, carole. Italian, carola. 


the earliest ages many songs have been used in 
religious worship which do not come within the 
above definition, and are more or less of the nature 
of carols. Bearing in mind the literal meaning of 
the word (choral dance), we find frequent refer- 
ence to such exercises in the Old Testament; as 
when King David brought the ark from Obed- 
edom he laid aside his royal robes, and, clothed 
in an ephod of linen, he danced before the Lord (1 
Chron. xv. 25). 

We find dancing recorded as forming part of 
Divine worship again and again. In Psalm exlix. 
we have this injunction: “Let the children of Zion 
be joyful in their King. Let them praise His name 
in the dance.’’ So in the next psalm we read, 
‘* Praise Him with the timbrel and dance.’’ So 
also the wise man says, ‘* There is a time to weep, 
and a time to laugh, a time to mourn, and a time 
to dance.’’ Again, in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, our Lord alludes to the custom without ex- 
pressing any disapprobation. 

There is scant evidence to show that singing and 
dancing were ever practised in the Christian 
Church. In some places it was tolerated under 
certain conditions, but we find the Third Council 
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of Toledo (580) forbidding dances in churches; 
further ecclesiastical condemnation followed in suc- 
ceeding centuries, until the dances ceased, but the 
carol remains and increases in popularity as the 
seasons come and go—a “ survival of the fittest,’’ 
and now no longer relegated to the chapmen who 
used to wander about the streets at Christmas 
time vociferating ‘‘ God rest you merry gentlemen,”’ 
but have taken a place in the services of the church, 
where they are growingly appreciated. The writer 
will not soon forget a service in Westminster Abbey 
on Boxing day, where at the afternoon service, in- 
stead of the usual anthem, a number of carols were 
sung by the choristers amid surroundings most im- 
pressive, and to a vast assemblage of persons who 
had joined in evening prayer. 

Recurring to the word carol, we find that it has 
been used in the English language for at least six 
hundred years. In the thirteenth century it was 
used by Robert of Gloucester, and a century later 
by Chaucer. In his ‘“‘ Knight’s Tale” we read 


‘‘ What ladies fayrest ben, or best dancing, 
Or which of ’hem can carole best or sing, 


Of all this now I make no mention.” 


We find the same word adopted by Gower, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and Dryden. Not only did our poets 
adopt the word, but they. were contributors to our 
carol literature. Among them may be mentioned 
George Wither, (Ben Jonson, Bishop Hall, George 
Herbert, Jeremy Taylor (who maintains that the 
Gloria in Excelsis was the first Christmas carol), 
Nahum Tate (“While Shepherds Watched their 
Flocks by Night”), Charles Wesley (“ Hark, how 
all the Welkin Rings”); while, coming to more 
modern times, we have among our carol writers the 
names of Dr. James Mason Neale, Baring-Gould, 
and R. R. Chope. 

Let us hark back two hundred and fifty years 
and listen to the carol of George Wither :— 


“So now is come our joyful’st feast ; 

Let every man be jolly; 

Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 

Though some churls at our mirth repine, 

Round your foreheads garlands twine, 

Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry. 


Now every lad is wond’rous trim, 
And no man minds his labour ; 
Our lasses have provided them 
A bagpipe ‘and a tabor ; 
Young men and maids, and girls and boys, 
Give life to one another’s joys; 
And you anon shall by their noise 
Perceive that they are merry. 


Now ail our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 

Their ovens they with baked meat choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lie, 

And if for cold it hap to die, 

We'll bury’t in a Christmas pie, 

And evermore be merry. 
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Then, wherefore, in these merry days, 
Should we, I pray, be duller? 
No, let us sing some roundelays, 
To make our mirth the fuller. 
And, while we thus inspiréd sing, 
Let all the streets with echoes ring ; 
Woods and hills, and everything, 
Bear witness we are merry.” 

The carols of Christmas Eve have always been 
a source of enjoyment, not only on the part of the 
serenaded, but also on the part of the serenaders, 
with their carols and part songs. Thus Words- 
worth expresses his appreciation of a midnight 
song :— 

“The minstrels played their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves ; 
While, smitten by a lofty moon, 

The encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 
Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen, 
That overpowered their natural green. 


Through hill and valley every breeze 

Had sunk to rest with folded wings ; 

Keen was the air, but could not freeze, 

Nor check the music of the strings ; 

So stout and hardy were the band 

That scraped the chords with strenuous hand. 


And who but listened? till was paid 
Respect to every inmate’s claim; 

The greeting given, the music played 
In honour of each household name, 
Duly pronounced with lusty call, 

And ‘Merry Christmas’ wished to all!” 

Of the musicians who have set these songs to 
music, we find the names of Dr. Gauntlett, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and Sir John Stainer, with one of 
whose stanzas these notes may appropriately con- 
clude, conveying, as it does, a very beautiful and 
seasonable lesson :— : 

‘Know then, dear brother, in these Christmas hours, 
Sorrow, like snow, will melt if He but smile ; 
And if He clothe thy wintry path with flowers, 
Amidst thy mirth think on His thorns awhile.” 





7% 
vv 


FROME AND DISTRICT FREE CHURCH 
CHORAL UNION. 

AN excellent performance of ‘‘ The Messiah ’’ was 
given by this Union on December 6th, under the 
capable conductorship of Mr. F. C. Tucker, who 
is to be congratulated upon the manner in which 
the work was rendered, for he seemed to infuse 
some of his own musical enthusiasm into the 
choir, and in nearly every number there was a 
promptitude of attack, careful attention to the 
lights and shades of expression, and to the con- 
ductor’s baton, and a smoothness of vocalisation 
that one expects in the interpretation of Handelian 
compositions. The solos were very effectively 
rendered by local singers, viz.—Miss Elsie Button 
and Miss Mayes (sopranos); Mrs. Hedley Coombs 
(contralto); Mr. W. B. Harvey and Mr. Walter 
Rawlings (tenors); Mr. Fred C. Tucker and Mr. R. 
J. Wheeler (bass). Mr. Roland White, L.R.A.M., 
was at the organ, and accompanied with excellent 
judgment. 
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Recital Programmes. 


PAIGNTON.—At the Wesleyan Church, by Mr. Purcell 
J. Mansfield, L.L.C.M., A.R.C.O. :— 
Introduction and Fugue ‘0 oe Rheinberger 
(Sonata in G — minor, Op. 175). 
“Chorus of Angels” .. Scotson Clarke 


Elevazione, Op. 39, No. cag . Ravanello 
Evening .. be x .. Hollins 
March Solemnelle ye : .. Mailly 
Extemporisation (on a eis theme). . oe 

Grand Offertoire in D . a “a .. Batiste 


BRIXTON.—In the Independent Chapel, by Mr. H 
Moreton, Mus, Bac., F.R.C.O, ;— 

Overture to ‘‘ Athalie ” .. Mendelssohn 

Andante con moto, from Symphony i in C minor, 


Beethoven 
Grand Sonata, No. 8, wi 132 ois Rheinberger 
Melodie inE ., : .. Rachmaninog 
Concert Variations .. od aie .- Archer 
Barcarolle Rubinstein 
Improvisation s ee 
Coronation March Tschaikowsky 





In the same Church, by Mr. C. W. Perkins, Bir- 
mingham. ;— 

Scherzo in A minor 

Allegro in D, “ Village Festival ’ 


W. T. Best 
.. Wareing 


Prayer, ‘ Giusto Ciel” .. Rossini 
Organ Sonata in C minor (on Psalm 94) a Reubke 
Adagio Symphonique in A flat . : Grieg 
Intro. and Var. on Theme in the Bass “B. Haynes 
Scherzo Caprice in A minor .. .. Bernard 


Overture to “ Tannhauser ” (by request) .. Wagner 





SEAFORTH.—In the Wesleyan Chapel, by Mr, Frank 
Griggs, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O. :— 


Sonatain C minor ,, ° Mendelssohn 
Andante Pastorale .. ea .. Stephens 


Cantiléne and Grand Cheeur . ne -» _ Salomé 
MelodyinG .. Guilmant 
Ballade in B flat minor and Caprice i in nF, Wolstenholme 
FugueinD ., ; vs Bach 
Allegretto grazioso.. ee se os Tours 
Andantino in D flat .. at oe .. Chauvet 
Allegretto ad 9 ne we .. Hopkins 
ToccatainG .. ve es ‘ie .. Dubois 


HECKMONDWIKE.—In Upper Independent Chapel, 
by Mr. Charles Stott : — 


Fantasia in B flat minor -.. i" .. £&. Silas 
Andante Cantabile in F J. Rheinberger 


Intermezzo in D flat .. Alfred Hollins 
Reve Angélique ‘ Anton Rubinstein 
Prelude and Fugue in Cc Minor J. S Bach 


Sonata in C minor .. .- J Reubke 
Variations on the tune “ Hanover” E. H. Lemare 
POURRA) 6 ie Pr .. Basil Harwood 
March—Imperial . Eaward Elgar 





SOUTHSEA.—In Christ Church, by Mr. E. Stanley 
Jones, F.R.C.O, :— 
Toccata and Fuguein D minor .. oe . Bach 


Barcarolle .. oe ee Lemare 
Fantasia on “St. James” +s CE. Stephens 





AN Choirmaster’s Experience of London Life. 


RETURNING home late one very wet and dreary 
night, after a long and tiring rehearsal for the Non- 
conformist Choir Union Festival, I was, accosted in 
the deserted street by a woman, who seemed to 
spring upon me in a most mysterious manner. At 
first I paid no attention to her remarks, but 
passed quickly on. I was, however, not 
permitted to go on alone, as the woman 
persisted in following me, and I was com- 
pelled to abandon my own thoughts and listen 
to her story. Her tone of voice, her tears, and her 
dress (which the dim gaslight enabled me to see 
betokened signs of better days) convinced me that 
the woman was not an ordinary beggar, and that 
she was in some distress. I therefore stopped, and 
listened to her story. With clasped hands and be- 
seeching tones she told me that in a neighbouring 
lodging-house she had two children, one three and 
one five years old, and that unless she could get 
the money for the night’s lodging by twelve o’clock 
they would be turned into the street, and what 
they would do that wet night out in the cold she 
did not know. In one hand she had some crochet 
work, which she said she had all the evening been 
trying to sell, but without success, and in the other 
hand was a paper bag, containing a twopenny loaf, 


which had been given her. ‘‘ We shall not starve; 
but, kind gentleman, for God’s sake save my two 
dear children from being driven out into the streets 
such a night as this.’’ Such an appeal was 
irresistible; but was it a true story? The moment 
the woman found I was testing the truth of her 
appeal, she said she did not want the money, and 
if [ would only go with her to the lodgings I should 
be convinced all she was saying was perfectly 
accurate, and I could pay the woman in charge of 
the house myself. This appeared very straight- 
forward, and though it was now after eleven o’clock 
and I was wearied with the evening’s heavy re- 
hearsal, I felt this was a case that must be in- 
quired into. I therefore instructed the woman 
to lead the way to the lodgings and I would see 
what could be done. From the main road we 
turned into a narrow side street and through one 
or two other back streets till we came to what I 
knew to be one of the worst streets of the district— 
the haunt of thieves and the scene of almost nightly 
fights and drunken brawls. For the moment I was 
tempted to decline to go any further, but the 
thought of what might happen to the two children 
if I did so, induced me to proceed. I turned my 
eyes in all directions, hoping I might see a con- 
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stable of whom I might make some inquiry, but, 
as usual when wanted, I could not find one. 
There was nothing for it, then, but to proceed with 
the woman and run all risks, At length we came 
to a house in front of which was a gas-lamp on 
which was written ‘‘ Lodgings for Travellers.’’ Into 
this house my leader invited me. I went as far as 
the door, but thought it prudent to proceed no 
further. This was, however, far enough for my 
purpose. I found what was called a kitchen, which 
was very dirty and barely furnished. In this small 
apartment there were eight or ten men of the worst 
type of character. Their features were revolting, 
their clothes were filthy, and their general appear- 
ance was not assuring. There were also five or six 
women, most of them middle-aged and apparently 
uf the ‘ flower-girl’’ class. One of them was 
enjoying a pipe over the small fire that burned in the 
grate. On asking for the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment, a woman better dressed than the others, 
came forward and said she was manager of the 
house. ‘Is it true,’’ said I, ‘‘ that you will turn 
out of doors this woman and her two children at 
twelve o’clock if the night’s lodging is not paid? ”’ 
Before she could reply one of the roughest of the 
men, with a coarse voice, said: ‘‘ Yes, gov’nor, it’s 
true; the ‘kids’ are upstairs.’’ Turning to the 
manager I inquired if she did not consider that 
very harsh proceedings on such a night as that. 
Evidently she thought it was rather severe, but she 
said ‘* I am not the owner, I only have to see that 


€choes from 


ts under * Heckmondwike.” 


METROPOLITAN. 


BAYSWATER.—A liighly creditable performance 
of -Farmer’s oratorio, ‘‘ Christ and His Soldiers,”’ 
was given on December 17th in the West London 
Baptist Central Church by the choir, under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur Berridge, for the benefit of 
the choir funds. The principals were Madame 
Hettie Stammers Whyte (soprano), Miss Fanny 
Littleford (contralto), Mr. Robt. A. Kingston 
(tenor), and Mr. Alfred Jones (bass). Mr. Fredk. 
Meen was at the organ and Mr. Archie Huxley at 
the piano. Rev. W. J. Potter, pastor of the church, 
presided. 


Ciry.—Mr. T. R. Croger will give three lectures 
in South Place Institute, Finsbury, on January 
15th, 22nd, and 29th, on ‘‘ Wood Wind Instru- 
ments,’ ‘‘ Brass Instruments,” and ‘“‘ Stringed 
Instruments.’’ Instruments will be exhibited and 
played upon at each lecture. Admission is free, 
with a collection. 


CLAPTON.—An interesting ceremony was per- 
formed at the Downs Baptist Church on Friday, 
December 14th. The occasion was the annual choir 
social, and the important item of the evening was 
a presentation to the organist and choirmaster, Mr. 
W.C. Webb. In July last, this gentleman attained 
the well-deserved distinction of the Fellowship 
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the money is paid, and if it is not paid I have to 
make it up myself.”” ‘* That’s perfectly true,” said 
one of the women, “ it’s the rule of the house. 1 
saw a woman and five children turned out the other 
night because they could not scrape the rent to- 
gether.’’ Inquiring what the children were doing 
upstairs, the woman in charge told me that she 
had put them to bed while their mother was out 
trying to get money, and I was urged to go up- 
stairs to see them for myself. I, however, dared 
not accept that invitation for fear I might have 
some difficulty in getting to the front door again. 
“And do you really mean to tell me,’’ I asked, 
“that at twelve o'clock you will take these 
children out of bed and put them into the street? ”’ 
‘*'Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘I am bound to do it.’’ 
‘““And what is the rent?’ I inquired. ‘ One 
shilling, and nothing less; that is for a bed and 
a-half!’’ Judging by the looks of the house and 
the lodgers who occupied it, it was dear at the 
price, but better that than the streets. The rent 
was therefore paid, and after I left, the mother 
came running after me, and with clasped hands, 
said: ‘‘ May the Lord bless you, sir, for your 
kindness. But would you buy me a halfpenny- 
worth of tea to drink with this loaf?’’ It was a 
revelation to me that tea could be purchased in such 
a small quantity. -My night’s experience brought 
vividly before me the distress there is in this great 
London, and the difficulty many have in even keep- 
ing themselves and their children from starvation. 


the Churches. 


A copy of ** The Chowmaster,” by John Adcock, will be sent every mth to the writer of the best paragraph 
under this heading. Paragraphs should be sent direct to the Editor by the 17th of the month. The winning paragraph 


Wil the writer apply, as h s address was not sent? 


degree of the Royal College of Organists, and the 
event was deemed a good opportunity to present 
Mr. Webb with some token of the high regard felt 
towards him. The Fellowship hood, cap, and 
gown, together with a gold watch; were therefore 
purchased, and in the name of the church and the 
choir these gifts were presented by the pastor, Rev. 
F. G. Benskin, M.A. Ina short, direct speech, Mr. 
Benskin bore testimony to the excellent work which 
Mr. Webb has accomplished. Not only in the 
Downs Church is Mr. Webb’s good influence felt, 
but the music of the neighbouring Churches also 
bears the stamp of improvement, largely due to 
his work in the local Choir Union, of which he has 
been conductor for some years. 


LAMBETH.—A_ performance of the cantata 
collated under the auspices of the Baptist Union, 
and entitled ‘‘ Our Fathers’ God,’’ was successfully 
given at Upton Chapel on December 11th by the 
united choirs of Rye Lane, Peckham (Rev. J. W. 
Ewing, M.A., B.D.), and Upton Chapel. Mr. H. 
Ford Benson was at the organ and Mr. J. E. Green 
conducted. The solos were rendered by members 
of the two choirs alternately. 


MUSWELL HILL.—We regret to learn that Mr. 
Edgar A. Smith, the esteemed organist of the Con- 
gregational Church, has been obliged to resign his 
position owing to ill-health. He is now taking a 
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six months’ rest cure in the country. His many 
friends hope this will result in a complete recovery. 


NorrinG HILL.—At the Ladbroke Grove Baptist 
Church on December 6th a concert was given in 
aid of local charities. The first part was 
miscellaneous, and the following artists gave their 
services :—Mrs. Cuff, Miss Dora Franklin, Mr. G. 
Medland, Mr. H. Medland, Mr. A. J. Gregory, Mr. 
D. McNaughton Hope, and Master Robert Callow 
(violinist). Part 2 was Gaul’s ‘* Ruth,’’ which was 
rendered by the church choir. Mr. Harold Medland 
presided at the pianoforte, Mr. Arthur Hill, 
A.R.C.O. (organist, West Kensington Congrega- 
tional Church), at the organ, and Mr. Henry C. 
Hart, organist of the church, conducted. 


PROVINCIAL. 


ALDERSHOT.—On December 5th, in the Baptist 
Tabernacle, the sacred cantata, ‘‘ The Great 
Light,’’ was given. The choir consisted of about 
twenty voices, and all who listened to the perform- 
ance agreed that it was excellently rendered. The 
choir followed the baton of the conductor, Mr. 
C. Pratt, very carefully, and the attack from first 
to last was splendid. Miss Reavall was at the 
organ. The solos were taken by members of the 
choir. The pastor, Rev. G. Kemp, who spoke for 
a few minutes, said the concert had given him 
great pleasure, as the entire performance was sus- 
tained by the choir without outside help; and as it 
was the first work of the kind attempted, it reflected 
great credit on the choir and conductor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—The jubilee of Richmond Hill 
Congregational Church was recently celebrated with 
much enthusiasm and rejoicing. During the past 
year a large sum of money has been subscribed for 
various purposes, amongst others the purchase of a 
new organ and payment of the debt on one of the 
branch churches. The new instrument was built 
by Messrs. Lewis and Co., and the opening recitals 
were given by Mr. C. W. Perkins, of Birmingham. 
The old organ has been overhauled and rebuilt in 
Charminster Road branch Church, and was opened 
by Mr. Enos J. Watkins, F.R.C.O., the organist of 
Richmond Hill Church.—On December 12th Dr. 
J. E. Borland gave two recitals on the new organ 
in St. Mark’s Presbyterian Church, which were 
greatly enjoyed. The vocalists were Miss Lilian 
Vernon and Messrs. W. H. Hardick and T. Lang 
Burgoyne, all of whom sang exceedingly well. 
The accompaniments were in the capable hands of 
Dr. Borland, Mr. Allan Biggs, F.R.C.O., and 
Mr. Fred Brazier, the esteemed organist of the 
church. The choir gave a good rendering of ‘‘ O 
Worship the King ’’ (Nichol). On Sunday even- 
ing, December 9th, a Service of Praise was given 
in the church, when popular hymns, _ special 
anthems, and organ voluntaries by Mr. Brazier 
were given. 

CASTLEMERE.—The choir of William Street 
U.M.F. Church were the promoters of a two days’ 
bazaar, they having promised to raise £150, which is 
half the cost of the renewal of the organ. The 
receipts on the first day were £75 8s. 8d. From 
subscriptions and other sources, they had in hand 
£209 8s., making the total £284 16s. 8d, 

Dusiix.—A new organ hag just been placed in 
Blackhall Place Methodist Church and was opened 
by Mr. Henry Love, organist of Adelaide Road 
Presbyterian Church. The organ was erected by 
Mr. August Gern, of Chiswick, and received high 


praise from the local critics, the tone being much 
admired, while the pneumatic action was praised 
very highly. Mr. Andrew Carnegie contributed to 
the cost, under the usual conditions. 


HECKMONDWIKE.—A recital was recently given on 
the fine organ in Upper Independent Chapel by 
Mr. Charles Stott, organist of All Saints’ Church, 
and to the Festival Choral Society, Bradford. The 
programme will be found in another column. Mr. 
Stott is well known as a brilliant performer, and his 
fine playing gave much pleasure to a fairly large 
audience. The piéce de resistance was undoubtedly 
Julius Reubke’s Sonata in C Minor (founded on the 
ninety-fourth Psalm), which is‘not often to be found 
in organ recital programmes, probably owing to 
the great demands it makes on the performer. How- 
ever, Mr. Stott gave a splendid reading of this fine 
work, and the applause at its conclusion was very 
hearty. Agreeable variety was given to the pro- 
gramme by the violin solos of Mr. J. S. Bridge, a 
prominent member of the Hallé Orchestra, who 
performed his part with true artistic skill. The 
promoters hope to arrange a series of recitals by 
eminent organists during future seasons, if suffi- 
cient support is forthcoming. 

KInG’s LYNN.—The Mayor of King’s Lynn this 
year is Mr. G. E. Rose, the highly esteemed choir- 
master of New Conduit Street Congregational 
Church, a position he has held, with much benefit 
to the church, for more than thirty years. His 
musical tastes have caused him to be identified 
with most musical enterprises in the town during 
the past three or four decades, and at the present 
time he is chairman of the committee of the Musical 
Society. 

LINDLEY (Huddersfield).—Anniversary services 
were recently held in Zion Chapel. During recent 
years, the school anniversary hymns have been re- 
peated, and, as usual, this custom was again adopted 
at the morning and evening services. The scholars 
sang their hymns and anthems most commendably, 
more especially-so considering that six months have 
elapsed since their first rendering. Mr. S. E. Worton, 
the organist and choirmaster, was at his usual place 
at the fine organ, and directed the music. The 
anthems sung were ‘ Break forth into joy” 
(Barnby), “‘ O Lord, our Governor ” (Gadsby), and 
‘“* Hallelujah Chorus’? (Beethoven). Collections 
were made for the trust fund. 


LytHAM.—Mr. Charles C. Pearson, the able 
choirmaster of the Congregational Church, has 
been presented with an address and a purse con- 
taining £27 on resigning his position owing to 
removal to London. 

NOTTINGHAM.—The Carlton U.M.F. Chapel, 
which has been closed for two months for altera- 
tions, decoration, and installation of a pipe-organ, 
was reopened last month. Mrs. William Brettle 
formally opened the organ. A short organ recital 
was given by Mr. Hibbert, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O. In 
the evening an organ recital and musical service was 
held. 

REIGATE.—The choir of the Congregational 
Church gave their annual ‘‘ Invitation Concert ”’ in 
the Town Hall recently, when a large audi- 
ence assembled. The excellent programme pro- 
vided had a most hearty reception, the enthu- 
siasm increasing with each successive item. The 
choir, under the more than able conductorship of 
Mr. F. J. Buckland, acquitted themselves in their 
best style, and sustained their reputation as winners 
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on two occasions ofpremier awards at the Noncon- 
formist Choir Union Festival at the Crystal Palace. 
They opened the programme with Motet No, 3, "CO 
God when Thou appearest ’’ (Mozart), sung in per- 
fect time and tune, and a little later gave exquisite 
renderings of the anthem, ‘‘ Send out Thy light ’’ 
(Gounod), and the chorus from Mendelssohn’s ** St. 
Paul,” ‘‘O, great is the depth.”” In the second 
part of the programme, which was of a lighter 
character, they gave a delightful interpretation of 
“It was a lover ’’ (Bridge), ‘‘ A Slumber Song ”’ 
(Lohr), and ‘* Come, let us join the roundelay ”’ 
(Beale), and brought the concert to a most_appro- 
priate conclusion with a choral fantasia on English 
airs leading to the National Anthem. Songs, violin 
solos, recitations, etc., were given by Misses Grace 
Buckland, Nellie Buss, Maggie Lucas, Ethel King, 
and Messrs. C. E. Andrew, J. R. Turner, J. A. 
Thilthorpe, J. R. Mollison, Cawley, H. W. Buck- 
land, Leslie Piper. Miss Griggs was at the piano, 
and Mr. G. Oakshott at the organ. Towards the 
close of the concert, the Rev. Selwyn J. Evans com- 
plimented Mr. Buckland, the choir, and other 
artistes on their performance, and on the motion 
of Mr. Hall, seconded by Mr. Miller, an omnibus 
vote of thanks was carried by acclamation, Mr. 
Buckland briefly responding. 


RICHMOND (SURREY).—Councillor A. J. Ward 
took the chair at the Lecture Hall, Raleigh Road, 
on December 8th, and an excellent programme, 
arranged by Mr. C. R. Dafforne, attracted a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The ‘‘ Saturday Even- 
ings for the People ’’ Orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
E. J. Lawrence, played a very acceptable pre- 
liminary selection, and also brightened the in- 
terval between the two parts of the concert. 
Amongst the chief features of the programme were 
the recitations of Miss Florence House, a young 
lady with a refined style and a keen sense of 
humour. Another prime favourite was Miss 
Elsie L. V. Sparkes with her violin solos, that in 
the second part winning an enthusiastic encore, 
a like compliment being paid to Miss Madge Wells 
for ‘* Annie Laurie,”’ and to Mr. C. R. Dafforne for 
‘‘ Beloved, it is Morn.’’ Other most acceptable 
contributions were given by Mrs. H. Deayton, Miss 
Lilian Lenzer, Miss Nellie House, Mr. T. W. 
Bishop, Mr. F. C. Wheeler, and the Double 
Quartette, whose part songs were excellently 
rendered. The artistes at this concert consisted 
mainly of members of the Vineyard Congregational 
Church Choir, of which body Mr. C. R. Dafforne is 
hon. secretary. 


SELBY.—The Wesleyan Methodists of Selby 
showed their practical sympathy with the Selby 
Albbey Restoration Fund by arranging an organ 
recital in their beautiful building on Thursday, 
December 13th. Members of all denominations 
were present at the gathering, the chapel being 
full. Mr. Reginald Dixon, F.R.C.O., provided a 
capital programme—one varied enough to show 
his capabilities and to display the wonderful effects 
of his magnificent organ. Miss Daisie Sample (of 
York) kept up her reputation as the York prima 
donna, and Mr. George Oldroyd, violinist (an old 
favourite) also acquitted himself well. The collec- 
tion amounted to nearly £14. We understand that 
Mr. Dixon has offered to give organ recitals in 
various places on behalf of the Selby Abbey Re- 
storation Fund. We are glad to record this act of 
friendly sympathy between Nonconformity and the 
Church of England. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—An excellent new organ 
has recently been erected in the Congregational 
church by Mr. Albert Keates. The instrument was 
formally opened by Miss Lawes, and the opening 
recital was given by Mr. Norman Hibbert, Mus. Bac., 
assisted by Miss Emily Hone as vocalist. The 
efforts of both were much enjoyed. The opening 
services were continued on the following Sunday, 
when Mr. J. F. Blasdale, of Nottingham, presided at 
the organ in the eyening, and after the ordinary ser- 
vice gave a short recital on the organ to an appre- 
ciative audience. The choir, under the direction of 
Mr. Hirwen Slack, rendered the anthem, “ What 
are these” (Stainer), and Miss Simpson, of Huck- 
nall Huthwaite, tastefully rendered two solos. 


TODMORDEN.—Last month Sir Frederick Bridge 
gave his lecture on the new Wesleyan Hymn Book, 
for the music of which he is responsible, at Hebden 
Bridge Chapel. The chair was taken by Mr. John 
Barker, an excellent amateur musician and a mem- 
ber of the Worshipful Company of Musicians. Mr. 
Barker expressed high approval of the book, men- 
tioning several fine tunes appearing for the first 
time, and considered that it must rank with the best 
modern collections. He contrasted the modern 
wealth of hymns and tunes with the supply in Wes- 
ley’s time, all to the enrichment of hymnody. Sir 
Frederick mentioned his old connection with Man- 
chester, and how pleased he was again to come down 
to their hospitable county and talk about the new 
book. He considered it a great privilege to have 
been allowed to advise the Wesleyan Committee in 
this compilation. Sir Frederick said he had been 
obliged to insert some “curly” tunes, but believed 
in time they would be looked upon as -antiquarian 
monstrosities. Illustrations were given by a choir 
under the direction of Mr. W. Williams, Mus.Bac 
Mr. E. R. Dickenson being at the organ. The lec- 
turer thanked the singers for their excellent ren- 
dering of the music. 








+ 
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MANCHESTER NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 
UNION. 

THis flourishing Union gave an excellent perform- 
ance of ** Elijah on December ist, aiid the local 
press speaks in high praise of the quality of the 
choral work. Mr. Joshua Knowles was the con- 
ductor. The principals were Madame Sadler 
Fogg, Miss Thompson, Mr. Webster Millar, and 
Mr. Albert Garcia. 


ONCE, after a concert in Ohio, Mme. Patti 
attended a supper at which many singers and local 
notabilities, including Judge Matthews, were 
present. Supper over, Matthews pressed madame 
to sing, but the diva showed no inclination to 
oblige. ; 

* Sing, and I'll do anything you like,” pleaded 
Matthews. 

So the vocalist sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

“ \4 s 

Now, Mr. Matthews,’’ she began, when the 
song was over, ** please stand on your head.” 

Gracious! You're joking child,” gasped the 
lawyer. 

‘* Not at all,’’ replied the singer. “ A bargain’s 
a bargain.’’ 

"So it is,” answered the master of equity; ‘ and 
here goes.”’ fh 

And up in the air went his feet, amidst the 
frantic applause of the assembled company. 
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Nonconformist Church 
Organs. 


RICHMOND HILL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
Erected by Messrs. Lewis and Co., Ltd., of London. 
Choir Organ. CC to C (61 notes), 
Enclosed in ‘separate box. 


Dulciana as 8 feet 
Lieblich Gedact as Xe ea By 
Flauto Traverso iia a a a # % 
Orchestral Oboe oa ve 3 Bris; 
Clarionet = - Be Be oi a“; 
Gamba.. 5% 5 a is aia Day 
Orchestral Piccolo ‘6 i es aes 
Great Organ. CC to C (61 notes), 
Double open Diapason (wood and metal) .._16 feet 


Open Diapason (large) 

Open Diapason (small) 

Flute Harmonique 

Octave .. oe 

Flute Harmonique 

Twelfth ., so hi ie 
Fifteenth bs “ oe 
Trumpet 


to 


Cnrurk + CoOMOnd 


Swell Organ, CC to C (61 notes), 


Lieblich Bourdon si ‘ 16 feet 
Geigen Principal Bs 
Gamba.. “a ¥ 
Voix Celestes Bis ies sa pa 
Rohr Flote re - ne ne “ 


Geigen Principal 
Mixture (3 ranks) 
Contra Faggotto 

Horn o* 
Oboe 

Clarion ,. 

Vox Humana 


Pedal Organ, CCC to F (30 notes). 


COP OOANK COMCOOOD 


Great Bass > ‘ ae 16 feet 
Open Diapason Bs oe es ae 
Sub Bass a és er ne = 167 i 
Octave .. “i och ee af oa ee 
Flute Bass sa on oe a wich S:, 


we 16°. 


Trombone ie on 
Couplers. 
Choir to Pedal. Swell Sub Octave, 
Great to Pedal, Swell Octave. 

Swell to Pedal. Swell to Great Sub 
Choir to Great. Octave. 

Swell to Choir. Swell to Great Octave. 
Swell to Great. Choir Sub Octave, 


Ten Pistons. 
Two to Choir Organ. 
Four to Great and Pedal Organs. 
Four to Swell Organ. 


Tremulant to Choir Organ. 

Tremulant to Swell Organ, 

Balanced Pedals to Choir and Swell Organs 

Pedal for Great to Pedal Coupler on and off, 

Several Reservoirs which supply the wind at various 
pressures, 

Draw Stops placed at an angle of 45 degrees, 

Pedal Board is concave and radiating. 

The whole of the Action, Keys, Pedals, Draw Stops 
and Couplers are Tubular Pneumatic. 

The Blowing is by Klectric Motor operating three 
large feeders with a three-throw crank, but there is 
provision for hand blowing in case of emergency, 


Qe 
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New Music. 


NOVELLO AND CO., WARDOUR STREET, W. 
Prelude and Fugue in F, by D. Buxtehude ; 
Prelude and Fugue on a Gregorian Subject, by 
Anthony H. Pollen.—Two excellent pieces for teach- 
ing purposes, the former especially so. 


The Tempest, by Peter Cornelius; Come to Me, 
Gentle Sleep, by ¥. H. Cowen; Song of the Pedlar, 
by E. Lee Williams.—Three very useful part-songs. 
The first is written for eight voices, and is exceed- 
ingly effective. It will make a most popular concert 
item. The second is graceful, with a very telling 
finish. The third is of a much lighter character, 
and goes well. 


Caprice, Berceuse, Valse Serenade, by Joseph 
Holbrooke ; Minuet D Amour, by F. H. Cowen; 
Prelude from “Nero” and First Entracte from 
“ Nero,” by S. Coleridge-Taylor.—The above are all 
for violin and pianoforte. Mr. Holbrooke’s pieces 
are very pleasing and will interest string players. 
Dr. Cowen’s piece is taken from his suite of Old 
English Dances and makes a good solo. Mr. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s items are longer and are useful 
pieces. 

W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 

The Symphony Writers Since Beethoven. By 
Felix Weingartner.—This is a translation from the 
second German edition. This volume of 160 pages 
deals chiefly with the works of Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Berlioz, Liszt, Strauss, Men- 
delssohn, and Saint Saéns. Anything from the pen 
of so distinguished a musician as Weingartner on 
such a subject is worthy of perusal, and this work 
will be read with deep interest and profit. 


Observations on the Florid Song. By P. F. Tosi. 
—This is a reprint of a work first published in 1743. 
It is a treatise on singing, and can be studied by 
both teacher and pupil with advantage. 





BAILLIERE, TINDALL, AND COX. 

The Common-Sense of Voice Development. By 
Irene San Carolo and Patrick Daniel.—This work 
is divided into two parts, viz., the artistic view, 
which is dealt with by the first-named author, and the 
medical view, with which Dr. Daniel deals. Both, 
of course, write with practical knowledge, and 
though there are some parts that teachers of voice 
production may perhaps not agree with, the volume 
contains much useful information and food for 
thought. 


y% 


Co Correspondents. 








C. W. P. (Devonport).—The Zarghetto about 72, 
and the Allegro about 96. We don’t think the 
tune is published in leaflet form. 

R. J.—1753 is the date. 

W. W.—Calkin’s ‘‘ Soft Voluntaries ”’ are very 
good. 

G. F. C.—To rebuild your organ would be a great 
waste of money. It is not worth it evidently. 
Wait till funds can be raised for a new one. 

The following are thanked for their communica- 
tions :—W. E. (Eastbourne), T. C. (Birmingham), 
G. M. (York), W. F. J. (Gloucester), R. D. 
(Dulwich), W. R. O. (Falmouth), T. T. (Rams- 
gate), W. L. (Swansea). 
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HYMN TUNE VOLUNTARIES 


ALWAYS PLEASE THE CONGREGATION. 


Ae 





The following numbers of “‘The Organist’s Magazine of Voluntarias ’” 


will be found interesting to player an 
No. 9. Introduction, Variation, and Fugue 


on the Hymn Tune “St. Alphege.’’ 
W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 


No. 13. Introduction, Variations and Fugato 
on the Hymn Tune “ Melcombe.” 
Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


No. 16. Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” 
Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


No. 22. Introduction, Variations, and Finale 
on “Bemerton.” (Prize Composition.) 
Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 30. * Hollingside” with Variations. 
Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 33. Introduction, Variations and Finale 
on “ Hanover.” James Lyon. 


No. 39. Adeste Fideles with Variations. 
E. H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 





listener: 


No. 46. Fantasia on ‘‘ Stuttgardt.” 
. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 47. “Gopsal.” A Fantasy. J. P. Attwater. 


No. 59. Introduction and Variations on 
“‘ Moscow.” Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 60. “ Luther's Hymn,” with Variations. 


E. H 


A. Berridge. 

No. 61, Introduction and Yariations on 
“Innocents.” Ernest H. Smith, 
F.R.C.O. 

No. 72. “St. Anne’s” with Variations. Arthur ' 
G. Colborn. 


No. 75. “ Miles Lane” with Variations. J.P 
Attwater, F.R.C.O. 


No. 81. Fantasia on ‘ Eventide.” 
Smith, F,R.C.O. 


No. 84. Introduction and Variations on 
“Sicilian Mariners.” J. A. Meale, 
F.R.C.O. 


E. H. 


PRICE 16 EACH. 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





NEW MUSIC 
ww. Ex. JUDE 


(Edétor of ‘* Music and the Higher Life” ). 
GET RIGHT WITH GOD! 
New Soio anp Cuorus FoR Mission MEETINGS. 


SEND THE FIRE! | 
Worps By GENERAL BOOTH, 


NO CONDEMNATION. 


‘Sptenpip Tenor Soto. 


BEYOND THE DOOR. 
OLO. 
GOD MAKE MY LIFE. 


CuHILDREN’s ANNIVERSARY. 


AND 3 OTHER PIECES. 
“The Ministry of Music” Series. 
Pricé One Penny each, 78. per 100, 


Set of 8 Pieces, post free, SG. 


Also by W. H. JUDE. 
NEW DUET 





‘WHEN ISURVEY THE WONDROUSCROSS.’ 


Post free 1s. 










CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ DEPOT, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


The Organist & Choirmaster. 
A Mid-Monthly Musioal Journal. Price 3d. 
UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 

Dr. Charies W.. Pearce and 
Dr. Charles Vincent. 
Office :—60, BERNERS ST., LONDON, W. 
Bubsovibers will receive the paper direct from the 


Office on the 15th of every month, post free, United 
Kingdom and Abroad, 4s. per annum. 








REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 


The Duties and Responsibilities of a Choir. 
By £. MINSHALL. 
Price One Penny, or 9d, per dozen net. 


London: *‘ Musicat Journat” Orrice, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





FOR EASTER. 


The Triumph 
of the Cross. 


POPULAR CANTATA, 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 


Old Notation, Is. -Tonic-Sol-fa, 6d. 


Sample Copy, Post-free, 8d. 
25 Copies O.N., 14/-; Tonic Sol-fa, 10/- 


“VIA CRUCIS” 
(THE WAY OF THE CROSS). 


Words Written and Selected by 
EDWIN ELLIS GRIFFIN, 
Music composed by 
EDWARD HENRY BIRCH (Mus. Bac., Oxon.) 


PUBLISHED AT 1/- Ner. 


go copies of above popular Cantata are on hand and can be 
supplied at half-price post free Sample copy post free, 6d. 











London: “ Musicat JournaAL” OFFt-£, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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| THE KINETIC BLOWER =N 
<e ‘ 
is now recognised as the final solution of Organ Blowing by Electricity. There 8% 
: is no other method comparable. It is in operation in hundreds of places, includ- BRE 
ing such representative installations as I; 
j ¥ z : “Ce j } 
| ca fT The Royal College of Organists, London; The Guildhall School 


of Music, London; Canterbury Cathedral ; Worcester Cathedral ; g 
Brixton Independent Church, S.W.; Congregational Church, \ 

_ Streatham Hill, S.W.; Broadmead Chapel, Bristol; Congregational Hi, YA 
Church, Hoylake ; St. Columba’s Presbyterian Church, Liverpool ; yp 
Wesleyan Church, Long Eaton ; Congregational Church, Morning- a 
side, Edinburgh; Tron Free Church, Glasgow; Victoria United Hi, 
Free Church, Dundee, and several hundreds of others throughout 
the Country. 



































Complete list and beautifully Illustrated Brochures, sent on request. 


| ©UR WATER ENGINES 


have no equal in the whole world. As for price, we are enabled, through our large 
output, to sell cheaper than any other maker. 





Our Water Engines are in operation at 


St. Paul's Cathedral, London ; Lland.ff Cathedral ; 
Norwich Cathedral; Royal Academy of Music, 
London ; Congregation! College, Finchley, N. ; 
Baptist Church House, W.C. ; Stockwell Orphan- 
age, S.W.; Wesleyan Chapel, Bodmin ; Masonic 
all, Cardiff; Baptist Church, Eastbourne ; 
Liberton United Free Church, Edinburgh ; Free 
Anderston Church, Glasgow; Philharmonic Hall, 
| Liverpool ; Free Trade Hall, Manchester ; Trinity 
Wesleyan Church, Southport ; St. Peter’s Presby- 
terian Church, Sunderland and in almost every 
Town in the United Kingdom. 


Ilustrated Brochures free on application. 





me a WARNING! T 
pow READY: curd | ° INFRINGEMENT OF PATENTS. 


Thousand. —LECTURE on 





ORGAN BLOWING, de- 
livered before the Guild 
of Organists, London, 
by HUGH SWANTON. 
Twenty-four pages, fifteen 
illust ations, and Portrait 
in Colours reproduced in 
facsimile from the original 














g@ It has come to our knowledge that 
attempts have been made to induce our = 


_ Customers and others to purchase Apparatus 


infringing our Patents. We warn all persons 
that it is illegal to use such apparatus and § ~ { 
that we will immediately take proceedings ans 
against all buyers as well as All Churches ot 





} SGM TRSEOMERIR A. or other users of the infringement. Infor- " 
A complete Text Book | mation, which will be treated confidentially, 
é Organ tay sent | should be sént to 
oT THE KINETIC WORKS, LINCOLN. 
. 
> all ares seating moe ese and Duplex , Forall matters relating to Hydraulic Engines, address : 
INETIO Wot Timeni w | 62,WHITEHORSE ST 
: KINETIC WORKS, LINCOLN. | °~ -LONDO D 
® i 2 j 8 , 
= Telegrams: “ KinetieSeiator disncs'a,” Tele phone 13X4 Lincoll ‘ STEPNEY, E. Telegrams : “Citenik,’? Londo 


U.S.A. Correspondents : Kinetic Engineering Co., 60th Street and Baltimore Avenue, Philadelphia. 
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